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to relieve the Prince of his debts, and he was the open enemy
of the Prince's political ally, Fox. Pitt therefore faced
the almost certain prospect of political banishment, and
prepared to return to the Bar. Personally, he felt satisfied;
but he saw with alarm that the Government would rest in
the hands of a bad man, surrounded by a pack of ruthless,
irresponsible followers, united only by their determination
to turn the country's misfortunes to their own advantage.
Pitt proposed that the powers of the Regent should be
limited by Parliament: Fox, in his indignation, so far forgot
the Whig belief in the supremacy of Parliament, as to urge
that the Prince was entitled to the Regency, unfettered in
any way by Parliamentary limitations. Pitt's scheme
was carried: the King's person and the management of the
Royal household were to be in the charge of the Queen: no
Royal property might be alienated, no peerages were to be
granted except to members of the Royal Family of full age,
and no office might be granted except during the royal
"The King's pleasure. Fortunately the King quickly recovered, to
recovery. ^ Open chagrin of the Opposition, and Pitt remained in
office undisturbed. When, in 1810, the King again became
insane, the Prince's powers were restricted by a Regency
Bill.1

Whigs and Pitt's constitutional position is not entirely unconnected
with the role he played as a party chief. Hitherto it has
been convenient to speak of Whig and Tory parties, though
both were extremely elastic combinations of composite
groups. The Whigs were associated with the interests of
the commercial classes, the defence of the rights of Parlia-
ment and the assertion of religious liberty. The Tories
were associated with adherence to the rights of the
Anglican Church; and, after their fifty years of wandering
in the wilderness of opposition, they emerged as the sup-
porters of the powers of the Crown. Now, however, that
George's attempt to rule had been defeated, the defence of
Parliamentary liberties became less and less a necessary
or living party creed, and the question of religious liberty
faded more and more into the background. The French
* See Grant-Robertson, Select Statutes, p. 299.